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own choice, and seek their own happiness in their own way,
but it is inevitable that thousands of them should be dis-
appointed and suffer. If the young men abandon farms
and trades to become clerks and bookkeepers, the conse-
quence will be that the remuneration of the crowded
occupations will fall, and that of the neglected occupations
will rise; if the young women refuse to do housework, and
go into shops, stores, telegraph offices and schools, the
wages of the crowded occupations will fall, while those of
domestic servants advance. If women in seeking occu-
pation try to gain admission to some business like tele-
graphing, in competition with men, they will bid under the
men. Similar effects would be produced if a leisure class
in an old country should be compelled by some social
convulsion to support themselves. They would run down
the compensation for labor in the few occupations which
they could enter,
Now the question is raised whether there is any remedy
for the low wages of the crowded occupations, and the
question answers itself: there is no remedy except not to
continue the causes of the evil. To strike, that is, to say
that the workers will not work in their chosen line, yet
that they will not leave it for some other line, is simply
suicide. Neither can any amount of declamation, nor even
of law-making, force a man who owns a business to submit
the control of it to a man who does not own it. The teleg-
raphers have an occupation which requires training and
skill, but it is one which is very attractive in many respects
to those who seek manual occupation; it is also an occu-
pation which is very suitable, at least in many of its branches,
for women. The occupation is therefore capable of a
limited monopoly. The demand that women should be
paid equally with men is, on the face of it, just, but its real
effect would be to keep women out of the business. It
was often said during the telegraphers* strike that the